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WHEN FOUND— 


{Mee forthcoming centenary of the birth of Dickens has been much 
discussed in the press during the last few weeks,’ arising 
primarily out of the scheme for celebrating it put forward by the 
Strand Magazine, which is dealt with on another page. Many 
newspapers from the 7'mes downwards have stated, oddly enough, 
that the centenary falls next year. It is Thackeray’s centenary 
which occurs next year, and, of course, Dickens’s the following year. 
It is curious that the names of Thackeray and Dickens should again 
come to be discussed and talked about together. During their life- 
time the two names seemed always to be coupled, as friends, rivals, 
as bad friends, and then again as friends. And after their deaths 
the two writers were frequently compared, whereas the only com- > 
parison between them was that each in his own particular style was a 
great novelist. That Dickens and Thackeray did become bad 
_ friends is true enough, and has been dilated upon with great minute- 

ness. But little matters except that they became very good friends 
again, and sincerely so, as Dickens’s ‘‘ In Memoriam ”’ on his friend, 
in the Cornhill Magazine, proved. The celebration of the centenary 
of the two greatest novelists of the Victorian era practically within 
twelve months is certainly a coincidence, and each has so many 
staunch and faithful disciples to-day as to guarantee the notable 
events being notably celebrated. 

*, * * * * 

The fifth annual conference and dinner of the Dickens Fellowship 
next month, at Brighton, should attract many members to the 
famous seaside resort. It has many notable Dickens associations, 
which Mr. Henry Davey will deal with fully in our next issue. 
These conferences give members from all parts of the country an 
opportunity of meeting each other, and frequently, as will be the 
case this year, of making the acquaintance of members from abroad. 
Instituted five years ago, the conferences have been held so far in 
Manchester, London, Sheffield and Birmingham, and, interesting as 
these towns are in themselves, Brighton has, in the sea, an added 
inducement for taking the journey. A record attendance is there- 
fore anticipated. The conference will mark the opening of the 
ninth year of the Fellowship’s existence. 

* * * * * 

By the death of Canon Benham and of Mr. W. Moy Thomas, the 
Dickens Fellowship loses two more valued Vice-Presidents, making 
four during the year. Canon Benham was frequently seen at the 
meetings in London, the last occasion being when he occupied the 
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chair at Mr. William Miles’s recital which concluded last season’s 
programme. Mr. Moy Thomas retired from his professional duties 
seven years ago, and went to live at Eastbourne. Consequently he 
was unable to identify himself actively with the society. Fuller 
reference is made to both Canon Benham and Mr. Thomas on 
another page. 

* * * * 

The edition of The Pickwick Papers which Mr. Ceci] Aldin is illus- 
trating promises to be one of the most prominent books of the forth- 
coming season. The pictures are undoubtedly among the finest he 
has yet done. In them he exhibits all those qualities which have 
made his name familiar to lovers of art, and at the same time 
convey an absolute faithfulness to Pickwickian humour without any 
touch of extravagant exaggeration, which is the tendency, as a rule, 
among the illustrations modern artists contribute to the greatest of 
humorous books. Already the whole of the “special” edition have 
been taken up by the booksellers. : 

; * * * * * 

The first three volumes of the “ Centenary ” edition of the complete 
works of Dickens, to which reference has already been made here, will 
be published on September 15th, to be followed by the remainder at 
the rate of three a month. There is no doubt that from the point of 
view of paper, type, illustrations and binding, the ‘“‘ Centenary ” 
edition is the most perfect, at the price of 3s. 6d. each, of the many 
editions now on the market. There are to be no introductions, but 
each book will contain a bibliographical note and all the prefaces 
written by the novelist for the various editions. 

* * * * * 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s autumn list contains three other books 
of interest to Dickensians. One is written by Sheriff Fyfe on 
“Charles Dickens and the Law,” and is an amplification of the 
lecture he delivered to the Glasgow Dickens Society in the early part 
of the year; the second is entitled “ Dickens and the Drama,” by 
S. J. Adair Fitzgerald, the well-known dramatic critic; whilst the 
third is a new edition of “Short Plays from Dickens,” by H. B. 
Browne, M.A., of the Hull Branch of the Fellowship. 

* * * * * 


It is not generally known that the famous scenic artist, Mr. Hawes 
Craven, who died recently, was associated with Dickens in his 
amateur theatrical enterprises. Indeed, we believe that his first 
great scenic success was his setting for Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘ The Frozen 
Deep,”’ which was first produced at Tavistock House, with Dickens 
and his family and frienus in the cast, in 1857. 

* * * 

Arrangements are now complete for the London meetings of the 
Fellowship, the first of which will take the form of a whist drive, a 
social function which serves to introduce members to each other and 
so break the ice a little. This is fixed for October 22nd, particulars 
of which will be announced later. The first lecture will be by Mr. J. 
Cuming Walters, and will take place on November 9th, at Clifford’s 
Inn Hall. ° Tue Epiror. 
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THE DICKENS CENTENARY 
A PROPOSED NOVEL SCHEME. 


ib: view of the centenary of the birth of Charles Dickens in 1912— 

not next year as The Times and many other papers have stated— 
many proposals have been and will continue to be made for its 
celebration, and doubtless several will be adopted in some form or 
other when the time arrives. So far, however, the most important 
and at the same time the most practically sensible and useful one is 
that put forward by the Strand Magazine in the August number, 
because it purports to benefit those deserving assistance and at the 
same time will serve to celebrate the notable event for which it is 
designed in « simple yet admirable manner. 

Members of the Dickens Fellowship the world over should be 
especially interested in the scheme, for, as will be seen from the 
details which follow, the Dickens Fellowship is-to be associated with 
it, and will, on February 7th, 1912, hand over the sum realised to 
those for whom it is intended. 


THE CHARLES DICKENS TESTIMONIAL 


The approaching centenary of the birth of Charles Dickens is certain to 
give rise to many projects by which the English-speaking world may be | 
enabled to pay its tribute of gratitude to a great writer and a great man. 

“Vast as the rewards are,” wrote Sir Arthur Helps, ‘“‘ which a grateful 
nation heaps upon its successful statesmen, soldiers, and administrators, 
such soa would sink into insignificance were the nation to pay a tithe 
of the debt it owes to Charles Dickens for the entertainment, the solace, 
the uplifting humanity he brought into the lives of millions.’’ 

These are true words; but there is here more than the nation. Dickens’s 
public passes beyond the bounds of our Empire. There is America—with 
its eighty-five millions of people and its widespread, its fervent regard for 
Dickens. There is France, where Daudet could write: ‘Little Nell and 
Paul Dombey came to me as a revelation of purity and innocence.” There 
is Germany, where, as Bunsen said, ‘‘ Dickens compels tears and laughter 
amongst Germans as amongst his own people.” There is Russia, where 
Tolstoi relates that he found the Christmas Carol in the cabins of the 
humblest serfs, and where Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby are read in 
seven different translations in the realms of the Czar. 

It is futile to multiply evidences of the universality of the genius of 
Dickens. Next to the Bible and Shakespeare, his books enjoy the widest 
popularity. How, then, may the world most fittingly mark the centenary 
of such a man ? 

‘““T have always considered,’ writes one of the great novelist’s grand- 
daughters to us, ‘‘ that a man who has done great work needs no other 
memorial than that work itself on the one hand and the affection of his 
fellow-men on the other.” 

This also is true; and Charles Dickens needs no memorial greater or 
other than his works. But there is another aspect of the matter. It is an 
aspect which must strike every one who contemplates the story of the later 
years of the great novelist’s life. Wedo not assert in these days that a 
rare workman must not expect a rare reward. If he pleases us, we heap 
him with tangible proofs of our gratitude. Dickens was a good citizen— 
he left a largs family. His literary gains at his death were not small. But 
he had killed himself to win them for his children and his grandchildren. 
And what did Dickens’s earnings amount to? It is an open secret that 
there are living writers, including writers for the stage, who amass in two 
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or three years what the mighty genius, the amazing popularity of Dickens 
could only accumulate in a lifetime. Why is this? It is owing to the 
privileges of a copyright law which Dickens did not live to see. 

From America—that land where his works were acclaimed with such 
enthusiasm—he received no royalties whatever. 

‘“* Were each American who had derived pleasure from a book of Charles 
Dickens,’’ wrote Mr. R. W. Gilder, ‘“‘to pay Dickens or his heirs for that 
book so small a sum as five cents (24d.) in royalties, the aggregate would 
not be thousands, but millions of dollars.’’ 

At present this country is teeming with countless editions of Dickens 
upon which no royalty is paid. Is there any sign of a waning in Dickens’s 
popularity ? Is there any slackening in the sale of his works? Here is 
what his old publishers, Messrs. Chapman & Hall, write to us :-— 

“Despite the competition of dozens of unauthorized editions, rendered 
possible by the lapse of copyright, we find that the sales of Dickens show 
no diminution. In fact, it is probable that more volumes of his works are 
sold now than ever before. They have, of course, to be published at a 
popular price, and the publishers make less out of them, but the actual 
number sold is, we think, as great as ever.”’ S 

“T do not think there has ever been a time,” says Sir Frederick 
Macmillan, of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., ‘since the famous works of 
Dickens first appeared, when he has made a wider appeal, or when the 
aggregate sales were larger than they are to-day.” 

It is this perennial popularity of Dickens which we must take into con- 
sideration when we speak of the debt which the world owes his genius. 
It is adebt that cannot possibly be represented in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. But ought we—beneficiaries of his genius—to lose sight of 
Dickens’s earthly dues altogether? He died at fifty-eight. Had he lived 
to seventy, as Thomas Hardy has done, he would have died possessed of 
tenfold the wealth he left in 1870. Had he lived to eighty, as Meredith 
did, he would have seen American copyright, for which he strove so 
eloquently, less for himself than for his fellow-authors, an established fact. 
He did not live to see it; he died prematurely aged, leaving eight children 
and earnings that often accrue to a respectable solicitor. 

To-day there survive three children and seventeen grandchildren of 
Charles Dickens. Some of these, bearing his name, are, through no fault 
of their own, in circumstances which must deeply concern, not to say pain, 
lovers of Dickens. Three are in receipt of trifling Civil List pensions. It 
is not that any of these complain of their lot. Far fromit. The fact that 
they are obliged to earna precarious livelihood each accepts with cheerful- 
ness. No, it is not that. The question is rather, What would Dickens 
himself say were he alive to-day—were he to behold hundreds of thousands 
of his works teeming from the press, millions turning to him for comfort 
and entertainment and spiritual refreshment, laughing at his fun and 
weeping over his pathos, enjoying to the full all that feast he so bounte- 
ously spread before them, while those grandchildren whom he loved are 
driven to accept a Government pension of twenty-five pounds per annum ? 

But here the idea of charity must not be entertained. It is not charity 
to present the collateral descendants of Lord Nelson with an annual 
pension of £5,000. A Dickens celebration there must be. Why should it 
not take the form of an International Dickens Testimonial? It is not 
charity to present a friend or a benefactor with a purse of a thousand 
pounds. Why should not those who are grateful to Dickens’s memory, and 
wish to pay their tribute, contribute to such a testimonial? One reason 
would be that the lovers of Dickens are largely those who can least afford 
to give, and the difficulty and cost of collecting small sums are very great. 

There is one way in which it could be done. It could be done without 
making any demands of a charitable nature, without soliciting, without 
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receiving any subscriptions, without acknowledging any subscriptions ; 
a simple expedient in which the poor and the well-to-do might share 
together. It is estimated that there are twenty-four million copies of 
Dickens's works extant, allowing for loss through wear and tear. Were 
it conceivable that every possessor of one of these volumes were to pay 
one penny in super-royalty it needs little knowledge of arithmetic to arrive 
at the sum of one hundred thousand pounds. But this is inconceivable. 
Many might have copies of Dickens’s works on their shelves and yet feel 
no sense of personal gratitude towards the author. Were a quarter of 
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A DESIGN FOR THE DICKENS TESTIMONIAL STAMP 
By A. Garth Jones 


the number to consent that each volume should bear a Dickens stamp— 
certifying that a ‘‘ deferred royalty” of one penny had been paid—a very 
large sum might be realised, without trouble, without expense, and without 
prejudice. 

This is the scheme which we propose, and which, unless some unforeseen 
obstacle arises, will be duly carried into effect. In itself this Dickens 
stamp wili be a work of art—yet unobtrusive, small, simple, and of a tint 
to suit the character of the volume. 

Numerous famous Dickens-lovers—and amongst these are numbered 
some of the most exalted in the land—have already been approached in the 
matter, and have promised that each volume of the works of the Master 
they own shall bear a copy of this Dickens stamp. The stamp will be on 
sale all over the world during the year 1911, and then on the one hundredth 
birthday of the creator of Pickwick and Weller, Tiny Tim and Little Nell, 
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the Dickens Fellowship would be enabled to hand the total swm to the 
representatives of the Dickens family to make sugh use of it as they wish. 
It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that so interesting a scheme 
commands the approbation and support of scores of eminent men and 
distinguished writers, a list of whom will duly be published. In the mean- 
time it is only necessary to refer to a few. ‘‘The proposed scheme of 
issuing stamps for Dickens’s works,” writes Thomas Hardy, “is a highly 
ingenious one, and I can see no objection to it.” Others who personally 
support it are Chief Justice Lord Alverstone, Sir Ray Lankester, Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, Mr. Harold Begbie, and Mr. Hugh 
Thomson; whilst amongst those who have consented to serve on the 
committee are Lord Alverstone, Lord Burnham, Messrs. Watts-Dunton, 
Andrew Lang, Edmund Gosse, Arthur Morrison, W. L. Courtney, Arthur 
Waugh, H. Rider Haggard, St. Loe Strachey, Hildebrand Harmsworth, 
Frank Dicksee, Briton Riviere, Walter Crane, Sir Adolf Tuck, Sir George 
Riddell, Sir John Hare, Sir John Duncan, Percy Fitzgerald, A. C. Benson, 
Hall Caine, C. K. Shorter, W. W. Jacobs, Harold Begbie, Hilaire Belloc, 
M.P., Tom Gallon, Solomon J. Solomon, Beckles* Willson, J. A. Spender, 
Hon. H. W. Lawson, Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, and Sir Frank Newnes. 


This, then, is the scheme proposed, and it has met with unhesitating 
support and approval from the press all over the country, and from 
prominent men. Incidentally it has prompted numerous articles on 
the novelist’s greatness, and confessions of appreciation of his 
wonderful novels from many an eminent critic. It has also 
suggested other schemes, the most notable coming from a writer in 
The Sunday School Chronicle. He suggests that a demand should be 
made “from the publishers of non-copyright editions of a halfpenny 
per copy royalty on every book.” Dickens’s own publishers, Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, paid him for each book the royalties he demanded, 
and in the case of Pickwick some hundreds of pounds more than he 
originally agreed to accept; and ultimately purchased the copyrights 
for a huge sum from his executors. But nothing whatever has been 
paid, of course, by publishers who have issued edition after edition 
of each book as the copyright lapsed, a state of affairs which the law 
makes possible. 

We are in a position to state that although Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall have done their’ part in the past in regard to the payment of 
royalties on Dickens’s books, they are so in sympathy with the 
present scheme that*they have undertaken that every copy of the 
new edition, which commences publication this month, and which is 
to be known as “The Centenary Edition,” shall bear one of these 
stamps as soon as they are ready for the purpose. 

There can be no doubt that every member of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship will support the scheme by purchasing sufficient stamps, not 
only for the volumes of the novelist’s work in their possession, but 
for all the various volumes of Dickensiana on their shelves. 


Tue following appeared in London Opinion for August 20th :— 
‘““A book has been published called ‘Bacon is Shakespeare.’ It 


may be so; but bacon at one and four for the best cuts is the very 
dickens.’’ 
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THE CHUZZLEWIT FAMILY 


By LEICESTER ROMAYNE 


“Relations never did agree and never will: which is a wise dispensation... 
or there would be none but family parties, and everybody in the world would 
bore everybody else to death.”—MonraGur Tiac. 


N O, sjrs, I do not like the Chuzzlewits. This is no matter of pride 

or squeamishness, but arises from a natural and inborn dislike, 
a most proper and honest antipathy to that family, immovable and 
irrevocable. 

There is my kinsman, sirs, still young, but a very duke of genea- 
logists, a very sleuth-hound for pedigrees, burnt up with a passion 
for noble families. Ever is he throwing you up a stray great- 
grandmother, restoring to you a distant and long-lost uncle or un- 
veiling the undreamt-of existence of a timid and blushing ancestral 
maiden aunt. In such ways he shows alike an admirable perse- 
verance and a noble spirit of inquiry. But yet—let him beware! 
Let him push not his discoveries too far, nor investigate too 
curiously the far-reaching roots, the wide-extending branches of our 
noble and ancient family tree! You are never sure of your genea- 
logist, nor can you tell how far the ardour aroused by a scientific 
pursuit may not overstep the bounds set by a natural spirit of re- 
serve. Now will he bid you plume yourself on a cousinship with 
the great and renowned Dr. Johnson himself, and anon humble you 
in the dust by hinting of a connection with Parson Ford of most 
profane end unpastoral memory! And here we are back again to 
the Chuzzlewits. What, sirs, is to prevent this kinsman from fob- 
bing us off with a simpering Pecksniff for an early Victorian col- 
lateral, or putting upon us the intolerable burden of a great-aunt 
Chuzzlewit in the person of the solitary deaf lady afflicted with a 
perpetual tooth-ache? Why, I protest, sirs, ’tis unthinkable. Far 
be it from me to say that it is my kinsman’s duty to prop us up 
comfortably with respectable antecedents, but—Chuzzlewits as fore- 
bears, Chuzzelwits as collaterals? No, sirs, never! 

Call to mind if you can that company of undesirables, that wrin- 
kle-spirited crew that assembled in Mr. Pecksniff’s best parlour on 
a certain memorable occasion. There was old Anthony Chuzzlewit 
and his son Jonas, with their sharp, mean, cunning faces, winking 
their red eyes, and whispering to each other softly; there was the 
widow, the strong-minded woman with her dreary face and bony 
figure and masculine voice—almost supernaturally disagreeable ; 
there were her daughters, sirs, tight-laced, peevish and _ ill-tem- 
pered ; there was the bachelor cousin, coarse and gluttonous, and 
the grand-nephew, very dark and hairy, with only the first idea and 
notion of a face—why, such a nightmare company of pinched, 
mean, envious, covetous, ill-favoured, sharp-featured folk as might 
well have turned sour the cream of a whole countryside, and 
withered the smiles off every face in Wiltshire! Think of all those 
wretched, ignoble creatures, and ask if there was one among them 
with the faintest stirrings of kindly human feeling, one whose 
lightest thought was not entirely of self, one in all that assembly 
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whose aims and ambitions were not base and vulgar, one whose 
mind was not warped by suspicion and distrust, one whose heart 
was not inflamed by jealousy, hatred and rancour—if there was one, 
but one only! 

Stay! One there was, and one alone in all that dishonoured 
crowd. Mrs. Spottletoe, we are told, worshipped her husband’s 
whiskers ! ; 

Putting the most charitable interpretation we can upon this last 
circumstance, which in truth might have been nothing more than a 
mere blind worship of ugliness, what a family these Chuzzlewits 
are! Had there been a revolution at the time of Mr. Pecksnifi’s 
party, I should have ascribed it to the Chuzzlewits; had an earth- 
quake occurred then, I would have averred it was Mother Earth 
endeavouring to free herself from the disagreeable woman and her 
ill-tempered daughters ; had a wild spirit of gambling, speculation 
and general spendthriftness become manifest at that period, I 
would have put it down to a violent reaction against the Chuzzlewit 
spirit of greed, usury, and every form of contemptible craft and 
niggardliness. No such kin for us, I pray you, Sir Genealogist, 
nay, not as second cousins three or three hundred times removed 
would I have them! The Chuzzlewits, sirs, for my liking, could 
never be removed far enough! 

These Chuzzlewits are, in truth, an impossible family. In the 
great matters of life you can do nothing with them. You can 
neither make love to the women nor talk politics to the men. Who, 
I ask, would care to be handing tea and thin bread and butter to 
the strong-minded widow on a pleasant green lawn of a summer’s 
day, or playing tennis and crying “‘ love forty’’ to those peevish 
wasp-waisted daughters? Who, I ask, would care to fling gay and 
airy nothings at them, exchange lightsome talk and merry gossip— 
who could, sirs, jest with a Chuzzlewit? Nay, nay, I would as 
soon be frivclous with an obelisk, or dance a schottische with a 
crocodile ! 

And what shaJl be said of the miserable, sunless, joyless existence 
passed by old Anthony Chuzzlewit and his son Jonas in the dreary 
City house? What of the crafty dealings and hole-and-corner bar- 
gainings, the pinchings and hoardings up, the close, grim, dogged 
pursuit of wealth from day to day, week in and week out, through 
all the years, knowing no abating, no turning aside, no diversion of 
interest however slight or however transitory, into other channels, no 
warming or sweetening with the love of other creatures, no alloying 
with the nobler metal of high aim and endeavour—nothing but 
gold, gold, gold, with those two souls, fierce-eyed and sharp-fanged, 
hot upon the trail of their ignoble prey, relentless and pursuing ! 
Here, in sad truth, was English merchantry gone wrong, and an 
ugly tangle made of the fine ends of life! Was there not murder 
done in that family, think you, before Jonas slew the man in the 
wood? Think of that large, still, dreary City house and those bare 
spectral rooms trodden only by the father and son, or Chuffey 
moving silently about like a dumb ghost within them: rooms where 
the meagre pieces of furniture and the very walls took on a cold, 
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grim, unanswering look, horrible in their emptiness and strange- 
ness, like the stare of an imbecile. Rooms grey with dust, rooms 
deaf and blind and dreadful with a silence full of noisy singing 
moments, like hungry things about one eager to be fed! 

That from a childhood spent in such a house, a house from which 
love, and beauty, and kindness, and goodness, and delight were 
utterly banished, the child Jonas should grow up into Jonas Chuz- 
zlewit the man, the bent twig into the bent tree, who shall wonder ? 
It would seem as if here English Puritanism had had all its finer 


- qualities strained from it, and there was left only the dull, thick 


sediment of the trading spirit, debased and degraded, a stupid, 
ignorant contempt for the graces and elegancies of life, a narrow 
hatred and dislike of all innocent human mirth and pleasures. It 
is well, indeed, to buy and sell for the sake of those we love and 
cherish, to keep those dear eyes so long as we may, untroubled by 
the world’s frown, to keep those geritle young spirits so long as our 
strong right arm can defend them, safe from the wounds of the 
world’s war; it is good, I say, to buy and sell for this, but to make 
of our wondrous life a mere worming through ledgers, a pounds and 
pence calculation, to walk through the human crowd with tight- 
drawn mouth and grudging eye, to cringe and crawl shamefully all 
your days before the vile money god while the hours with their sun- 
lit clouds float past, empty for you of all glad glances and happy 
meetings, exchange of love and friendship in caress and clasp of 
hand, of the prattle and laughter of child voices, waking the 
moments into silver bells—ah! to work and hoard and toil all your 
days only for this poor recompense, a foolish gilded toy, while all 
the past rises about you like a dark cloud—all the drear and horrid 
past, the black and hungry years! Only for this! 

So old Anthony Chuzzlewit sits shivering by the hearth to which 
no generous heat shall ever come. ‘‘ Ah, but it’s very cold,’’ he 
mutters, “‘ but it’s very cold! ’’ 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LXIX 
(HARMING in pathos, bright in tenderness, 
/ Healthy, his humour gleams like sunshine pure ; 
A crowd of cherished forms in vividness 
Rise round our hearths, and in our hearts endure: 
Long have our homes ‘neath spells bewitching lain, 
Enriching with their lustre lowly life 
(Such as revive weak virtue, faint, half slain, 
Drooping and dying in the unequal strife), 
Its little tender moods, its loves and tears, 
Come out in golden tints and Heavenward rise : 
Kinglike—life’s very eccentricities 
Enthroned in good are—poverty appears, 
Noble with splendid personalities, 
Softening its outlines harsh, soothing its griefs and sighs. 


Tinsleys’ Magazine, July, 1870. 
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“MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK” 
By JOHN SUDDABY ~ 


ie will be remembered that the late Queen Victoria had two 
Jubilees of her long reign—one on June 20th, 1887, on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of her accession to the Throne, 
and the other ten years later. Both events were rejoicingly com- 
memorated, and in connection with the former various districts held 
vast exhibitions illustrating the progress and events of the country, 
and, in fact, of the world. The northern districts of England had 
such exhibitions at Newcastle and Manchester, and it is in connec- 
tion with the first-named that I submit notes and recollections 
with respect to two Humphreys’ clocks, which were then on view at 
the Tyneside Exhibition, one of them being the veritable clock as 
seen by Dickens more than half a century before. I quote the ex- 
pression ‘‘ Humphrey’s Clock ’’ of the heading because that, in the 
singular number, is as it appears in the title of Dickens’s publication 
of 1840-1, whereas the clockmaker to be alluded to was named 
Humphreys, and not Humphrey. My then duties took me to the 
Newcastle Exhibition, and there on view in the North Court were 
the clocks in question. The exhibition covered many acres of 
ground on the North Moor fronting the North Road, the building 
for indoor exhibits being, if I remember aright, a quadrangle of 
four courts. The great or main hall of the building was this North 
Court. According to the newspaper reports of that day it ‘‘ con- 
tained those exhibits which will probably be considered the most 
interesting.’’ Here were big guns and projectiles made by the 
Armstrongs, representing the armament works of the city and the 
power of the English Navy, locomotives up to the then date, show- 
ing what Newcastle could produce, the local North-Eastern Rail- 
way assisting with these exhibits, and there were marine and land 
engineering products of every kind. In this hall was the grand 
organ built for the great concerts and gatherings which there took 
place. This part of the exhibition was naturally the most exten- 
sively used, and what more fitting than that the Humphreys’ clocks 
should be in this hall amongst ‘‘ exhibits the most interesting.’’ 
True, the two comparatively tiny clocks were, to casual observers, 
almost overshadowed by massive machinery. But to sightseers with 
explanatory catalogues in hand the clocks were interesting and 
closely inspected, and reverenced by probably thousands of spec- 
tators. At,the period named the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle pro- 
duced in its supplements much literary and historical work, with 
illustrations, and Dickens’s associations with Barnard Castle in 
Durham had at times been given in historical reminiscences. 
Dickens, a few years before he published Humphrey’s Clock, had 
stopped with ‘‘ Phiz’’ at the King’s Head Inn, Market Place, 
Barnard Castle, in order that he might from that centre get in- 
formation from over the border of Yorkshire schools as a foundation 
for his subsequent novel of Nicholas Nickleby. Almost immediately 
opposite the inn was the announcement of ‘‘ Humphreys, Clock- 
maker,’’ one Thomas by Christian name having been located there 
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accrued, and that Dickens obtained his inspiration for Master 
Humphrey's Clock from this visit. The chief Weekly Chronicle 
articles of note, along with additional contributions, found their way 
into the Vewcastle Monthly Chronicle, which was founded to pro- 
duce them in lasting form. And one article signed ‘‘ H. Burnett 
Watson ’’ gave much of the definite history of the Humphreys and 
of the clocks. An abstract of what appeared in the two sources 
named is interesting. 

Thomas Humphreys, it seems, introduced Dickens and ‘‘ Phiz”’ to 
Mr. Shaw’s “ Dotheboys Hall” at Bowes “as anxious to look 


Master Humphreys’ Shop The King's Head 


MARKET PLACE, BARNARD CASTLE. (From a drawing by Edward Hardy.) 


round,’ but Mr. Shaw divined the reason and would not permit 
an inspection of the school, and he never forgave Humphreys. 
After his visit to America, Dickens wrote Humphreys, sending him 
an author’s copy of Nicholas Nickleby, accompanied by a letter of 
thanks, and adding that he had determined to perpetuate the ac- 
quaintanceship by calling his next work Master Humphrey’s Clock. 
It appears that when Dickens first visited the clockmaker’s shop he 
particularly noticed a long-cased clock within the entrance door, 
and asked Mr. Thomas Humphreys who had made it. The reply 
was, ‘‘ My lad there,’’ meaning his son William, who was then in 
the shop, and worked for his father. Dickens rejoined, ‘‘ Oh! then 
that is Master Humphreys’ clock,’’ and it was thenceforth so called. 
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This William was born in the same year as Dickens, but two months 
later, in April. And whilst on this visit,to Barnard Castle the 
author went almost daily to the clockmaker’s, and met in the 
spacious shop many men of intelligence seated in the comfortable 
arm-chairs which existed in it. And the clock shop, in addition 
to a stock of various clocks, had stored within it toys, philosophical 
instruments and relics, being a veritable curiosity shop. ‘‘ Master 
Humphrey’s”’ clock stood in a niche on the right-hand side of the 
glass shop door, and could be seen from the outside. 

As to the particulars of the clock, it appears that William com- 
menced to make it in 1828, when he was 16 years of age. It has 
been described as a centre-second, pendulum clock, with dead-beat 
movement. There were previously no centre-second hands made. 
The arrangements to counteract the effects of variations of tempera- 
ture in the pendulum were most carefully thought out, and com- 
pensating rods of special construction were made, and this without 
previous example or experience to guide him.» A magnetised rod 
went from top to bottom, and there were two side rods, one brass 
and one steel, at each side of the bar. But soon after Dickens’s 
visit Master Humphreys left his father to start business for him- 
self in old Hartlepool, and took the clock with him, and the steel 
rods got so damaged and rusted that they were detached, leaving 
only the ordinary hanging rod. The clock, from being first made, 
was mounted in an ornamental wooden case, which formerly be- 
longed to a Dutch clock made about the year 1640. Wm. Hum- 
phreys had purchased this when the old clock movement was com- 
pletely worn out from a Mr. Robeler, Tanpits, Barnard Castle, 
and installed therein the ‘‘ Master Humphrey’s’’ clock. It was in 
1829 that the clock was completed, and put in its niche against the 
door, where, as stated, it was seen six years later by Dickens. 

A picture of the clock, reproduced from the article by Mr. H. 
Burnett Watson in the Monthly Chronicle of November, 1887, is 
here presented. 

Around the small circle above the clock face there were inscribed 
the words (not shawn in the engraving), ‘‘ Master Humphreys 
fecit 1829.’’ Readers familiar with the original Dickens work of 
this name will see that the author and his artists introduced into 
the book, a fat, bulgy, closet sort of cloek, very different to the 
cleck and its case as shown above, which inspired the book-title. 

Mr. William Humphreys died suddenly at Stranton, West Hartle- 
pool, on May 24th, 1887, a fortnight before the opening of the New- 
castle Exhibition. When he, in about 1838, left his father at Bar- 
nard Castle and took his own made clock with him, his father 
missed the timepiece, and constructed a new one for business pur- 
poses, and in 1840 placed it over his shop door. But seventeen 
years later, in September, 1857, he sent this clock, accompanied 
by an affectionate letter, to his son at Hartlepool, and it was this 
second clock which was also on view at the Newcastle Exhibition. 
It was a keyless clock, and the first so made. The dial was plain 
and ornamental, and the head case of good oak. The clock had 
been fixed in the outside wood cornice over the Barnard Castle 
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shop, the weights being carried by pulleys close against the inside 
wall. The old man Thomas now made for himself a second clock 


like the one he had sent to his 
son, and it was duly installed 
over the door in 1857. 

In 1876 there was sold by 
private contract the original 


letter from Dickens to old = 


Thomas Humphreys, and a 
clock which was alleged to be 
the original ‘“ Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock.” The sale was 
mentioned in various papers, 
and also in the New York 
Times. Mr. William Hum- 
phreys, under date of August 
of that year, from his address 
at 14, High Street, Hartle- 
pool, at once contradicted the 
statement that “ Master Hum- 
phrey’s” clock had been sold, 
it being only the third clock 
(of 1857) from Barnard Castle 
which had been sold. In the 
course of a letter he stated :— 

“There never was a clock 
over the door of my father’s 
shop in Dickens’s time. The 
Master Humphrey’s clock, 
said to be in New York, that 
Mr. Charles Dickens named in 
one of his popular works after, 
is in the maker’s and owner's 
possession at Hartlepool, Dur- 
ham. When a youth in 1828 
or 1829, 16 or 17 years of age, I 
made and finished the ‘‘ Master 
Humphrey’s” clock, and 
placed it in my father’s shop, 
so that you could see it from 
the outside through the glass 
door. Mr. Charles Dickens 
visiting Barnard Castle, and 
passing the door from the 
King’s Head, used to call to 
see the time of day as he went 


Ge OTROS ORO ES OED 


for his usual walks on the ge origiNaL MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK 


banks of the Tees.” 


Mr. H. B. Watson, in his historical article of the clocks, said he 
gathered his information not only from Master Humphreys, but 
searched into all the facts, and he had indubitable proof that the 
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clocks at the Newcastle Exhibition were the genuine ‘‘ Master 
Humpbrey’s clock,’’ and the original shop;door clock. And the 
Rev. R. C. Rudd, ex-vicar of Stranton, near West Hartlepool, 
assured the writer he himself remembered the clock of history in 
the old Barnard Castle shop, and the Humphreys, father and son, 
besides. Other friends also of Mr. Rudd vouched for this—the 
veritable clock of history. 

It is over 80 years since Master Humphreys made his clock, and 
about 72 since Dickens viewed it. Alas! one cannot but remark, 
as is inscribed on many of these old-fashioned and long-cased clocks— 
Tempus fugit! And where are these clocks now? Will one of the 
Dickens Museums ever be fortunate enough to possess them ? 


FORTHCOMING CONFERENCE OF.THE DICKENS 
FELLOWSHIP AT BRIGHTON 


(,1E Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship takes place at 

Brighton on Saturday, October 8th, under the presidency of 
Mr. Henry Davey, of the Brighton Branch, and it is anticipated that 
the allurement of the sea, together with the increasing enthusiasm in 
the Fellowship, will bring about a record attendance. 

The Conference will start at 11.30, at Steine House, Old Steine, 
and in the evening a public dinner will be held in the Pavilion, 
tickets for which will be five shillings each. All members of the 
Fellowship will be welcomed at the Conference and dinner, and are 
eligible to take part in the discussions at the Conference, although 
only properly elected delegates are permitted to vote. In addition 
to the delegates elected by each Branch, those members not belong- 
ing to a Branch are represented by members appointed by the 
council, who invite members desiring to attend in that capacity to 
send in their names and addresses to the Secretary, Dickens Fellow- 
ship, .1, Whitcomb House, Whitcomb Street, W.C., not later than 
September 10th. 

During the Fellowship year, four vacancies have occurred in the 
list of vice-presidents, created by the deaths of W. P. Frith, R.A., 
Edmund Dickens, W. Moy Thomas, and the Rev. Canon Benham, 
and a fifth will occur by the election of a vice-president as president 
for the year. 

Nominations to fill these vacancies, and those of president for the 
year, the central council, and other offices, together with notifications 
of any proposed new rules or alterations in the standing ones, must 
bo received not later than September 10th. 

At the dinner in the evening many prominent Dickensians have 
already signified their intention of being present, and it is hoped and 
believed that the Brighton Conference will be the most successful 
yet held. 

A full programme of arrangements will appear in our next issue, 
which will also contain an illustrated article on ‘Dickens and 
Brighton,” by Mr. Henry Davey, President of the branch. 
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MR. WILLIAM DE MORGAN AND DICKENS 


r the August number of The Bookman is a remarkably interesting 

article by A. St. John Adcock on Mr. William de Morgan, the 
author of ‘‘ Joseph Vance,’’ ‘‘ Alice for Short,’’ ‘‘ Somehow 
Good,’’ and ‘‘ It never can Happen Again,’’ in the course of which 
there are several references to Dickens, to whom Mr. de Morgan 
has often been compared, and very justly compared. When Mr. 
de Morgan began ‘‘ Joseph Vance’’ he says he did so merely “‘ for 
a lark, as it were,’’ and he put the opening chapter aside when 
it was done because he thought his indebtedness to Dickens was 
too palpable to be allowed to pass. ‘‘ He has a modest—I think 
an all-too-modest—estimate of his own writings,’’ says Mr. Adcock, 
‘““and insists on ascribing whatever merit they possess to the early 
and late influence of Charles Dickens. If a reviewer says he has 
imitated Dickens, that gratifies him entirely, unless the meaning 
is that his imitation is a failure. He himself fancies he can trace 
the Dickens influence in nearly every page of his books; but he is 
quick to add that he cannot be sure whether it may not be his 
vanity that makes him see such resemblances; for, anyhow, he 
places Dickens, and has always placed him, above every other 
modern English novelist whatsoever.’’ 

““ There is something particularly pleasant in Mr. de Morgan’s 
hero-worship of Dickens, and the enthusiastic warmth of feeling 
with which he insists upon his indebtedness to him; and to many 
of us whose most impressionable years date no farther back than 
the early eighties, that enthusiasm of his will seem in no way 
strange nor difficult to appreciate. For myself, I can remember 
how completely I was then subdued to the Master’s spell. London 
was still the London he had known; prototypes of the characters 
that are immortalised in his pages still walked the streets or carried 
on business in odd corners ; I know how I could not see life in those 
days except as he had shown it tome; _ his hand was over everything ; 
his eager personality was still alive in the very atmosphere of the 
place, and one was so really conscious of his presence that if he had 
gathered himself together out of the air and I had met him one day 
in the Strand, carrying his small black bag, and hurrying from 
Charing Cross to the offices of Household Words, I don’t believe I 
should have been unduly startled, until I came to think of it after- 
wards. Since he could so work upon new readers, some ten or a 
dozen years after his death (and I have only given my own ex- 
perience because it was the experience of so many), how wonder- 
fully and irresistibly he must have impressed those who were young 
in his world whilst he was still building it, especially those who 
were brought up in a home where he was already a household god, 
and each new book of his exercised a happy and vital infiuence. 

‘“ Writing of Augustus de Morgan in her biography of him, his 
wife says: ‘ He liked reading to me when we could get anything 
likely to please us both, so I heard several of Dickens’s novels from 
beginning to end. They came out in monthly parts, and he would 
say, ‘‘ We shall have a Pickwick (or whatever it might be) to- 
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morrow ’’; and on the first day of the publication we had read 
and commented upon it.’ They had a dispute about the identity 
of one of the persons in one of the Nicholas Nickleby illustrations, 
and ‘the dispute ran so high that it could only be settled by an 
appeal to headquarters’ ; so Augustus de Morgan wrote to Dickens 
as from ‘a lady and gentleman who being husband and wife seldom 
agreed about anything, though they were in one mind in admira- 
tion of the novel,’ and Dickens replied confirming her husband’s 
impression ; consequently, writes Mrs. de Morgan, * he was 
triumphant and I crestfallen.’ Later, Augustus de Morgan met 
Dickens at Broadstairs, and ‘the meeting gave pleasure to both’ ; 
for you have but to read his letters, and his delightful * Budget of 
Paradoxes,’ to realise that the father of William de Morgan must 
have been a man after Dickens’s own heart.”’ 

‘“ Mr. de Morgan is nothing if not exactly realistic. He did not 
belong to the Pre-Raphaelite school when he worked with a brush, 
and there is little suggestive of that school in His choice of theme 
and character for his novels, but certainly in all his fiction he shows 
a quite Pre-Raphaelite passion for minuteness and accuracy of 
detail. However susceptible he may have been to the influence 
of Dickens, his own strong individuality and original independence 
of outlook were too persistent to allow him to become a copyist of 
Pre-Raphaelite ideals in painting or of the manner of any even the 
greatest master in fiction. His chapter-headings may remind you 
of Boz; his humour now and then has a delightfully Dickensy tang, 
but on the whole it is less full-blooded and less extravagant than 
Dickens’s ; it has a mellow and quaintly distinctive note of its own. 
His low-life scenes and characters are as true and as vividly and 
intimately realised as Dickens’s, but there are essential differences 
of treatment. His methods are more iike Defoe’s; yet though he 
may have taken a hint from this author and a hint from that, he 
has not played the sedulous ape to any of them, but to life itself.” 


MR. MOY THOMAS 


d hig death of Mr. W. Moy Thomas, at the age of 82, leaves but 
few remaining of those who were associated with Dickens in 
his journalistic work+-indeed, we can at the moment only recall 
the name of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. Mr. Moy Thomas was intro- 
duced to Dickens by his friend, Mr. Justice Talfourd, at the time 
Household Words was starting on its career. So pleased was Dickens 
with Mr. Thomas’s stories and sketches that he immediately enrolled 
him on the staff of the paper, to the pages of which Mr. Thomas con- 
tinued to contribute until it ceased in 1859. The stories so contri- 
buted were collected and published in 1859 under the title of ‘‘ When 
the Snow Falls,’’ whilst the descriptive articles appeared two years 
later with the general title of “ Pictures in a Mirror.” 

Mr. Thomas was born at Homerton on January 3rd, 1828, and, 
being a son of a solicitor, was destined for the law. Early in life, 
however, he showed a marked preference for literature, and ulti- 
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mately adopted it as a profession. He could have secured no more 
valuable guidance through such a career than that obtainable from 
“the chief ’’ of Household Words. Subsequently he was engaged 
on The Atheneum, Chambers’ Journal, The Times of India, The 
Economist, The Daily News, The Graphic, Academy and other 
papers. He was the first editor of C'assell’s Magazine, for which he 
wrote his story, ‘‘ A Fight for Life,’’ afterwards published (in 1868) 
in the then orthodox three volumes. A play founded upon it was 
performed in London and the provinces. His association with The 
Daily News extended over thirty years, and during the latter part 
he also acted as dramatic critic, as he did in a similar capacity on The 
Graphic and Academy. 

At one time he was secretary to Mr. C. W. Dilke, founder of 
The Atheneum, and grandfather of the 
present Sir Charles. He was on the 
committee of the Society of Authors, 
and acted as honorary secretary of the 
Copyright Association. He edited the 
works of William Collins for the Aldine 
Poets, in 1858, contributing a memoir 
to the volume, published a translation of 
Victor Hugo’s “Toilers of the Sea” in 
1868, and a volume entitled “ Temple 
Anecdotes” under the nom de plume of 
“ Ralph and Chandos Temple.” 

Mr. Thomas was a friend of Mr. 
Camden Hotten, and his daughter in- 
formed the present writer that he wrote 
for him the Life of Thackeray, using 
the pen name of “Theodore Taylor.” 
But the work which pleased Mr. Mr. W. Moy THomas 
Thomas more than any other was “ The 
Letters and Works of Lady Wortley Montagu,’’ which he edited 
in 1861, and the further volume of ‘‘ Letters’’ in 1865. Miss 
Thomas speaks of how proud her father always was of his part in 
these volumes. It was his most solid contribution to literature, 
and it is the standard edition of that eighteenth century classic. 

In addition Mr. Thomas was an eminent and sound critic on Pope 
and Swift, on Chatterton and Richard Savage, and everything he 
wrote was bright and full of keen observation, for he caught not a 
little of that humorous art, and of narrating clearly, which all 
Dickens’s “ young men ” acquired. 

His friendship and association with the novelist were never 
forgotten, and he always remained an ardent and enthusiastic 
admirer of the writings of the novelist, and cherished to the 
end the recollections of those early days, when, as Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald has told us, it was a pleasure and delight to work on 
such a paper as Household Words under such a “‘ chief ’’ as Dickens. 

Although he was not able, through advanced age, to associate 
himself bodily with the Dickens Fellowship, yet as a Vice-President 
he gave it his abundant sympathy. 
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CANON BENHAM 


[= Dickens Fellowship loses a good friend, enthusiast, and vice- 

president by the d ath of the Rev. William Benham, D.D., F.S.A., 
rector of St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street, and hon. canon of Canterbury 
Cathedral, who passed away on July 30th at St. Edmund’s Rectory, 
Finsbury Square. He was seventy-nine years of age. ° 

Canon Benham was a native of Westmeon, Hants, where he was 
born on January 15th, 1831, and was the son of the village post- 
master. He was educated at St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, and later 
at King’s College, London, and was for three years, 1849-52, a 
village schoolmaster. After his term at King’s College he was 
ordained in 1857. He then became a tutor in St. Mark’s College, 
and thereafter was for some years editorial secretary of the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. He became vicar of 
Addington in 1867, and of Margate in 1873. He had been rector of 
St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street, for twenty-eight years. 

The late Canon will be remembered for his voluminous contribu- 
tions to religious literature, In 1862 he published an edition of the 
“Gospel of St. Matthew,” with notes and commentary, and then, in 
rapid succession, ‘“ The Epistles for the Christian Year,” “ Readings 
on the Life of our Lord and His Apostles,” “The Church of the 
Patriarchs,” “Companion to the Lectionary,” ‘‘ A New Translation of 
Thomas 4 Kempis’s ‘Imitatio Christi,’” “How to teach the Old 
Testament,” “The Dictionary of Religion,” and “The Writings of 
St. John” in the “Temple Bible.” Conjointly with the Bishop of 
Winchester, Canon Benham wrote the “ Life of Archbishop Tait.” 
He was also the author of “Catharine and Craufurd Tait,” and in 
1883 published a new edition of “‘ Cowper’s Letters.” Canon Benham 
wrote also several contributions to ecclesiastical history, among 
which may be mentioned “ Annals of the Diocese of Winchester,” 
“A Short History of the Episcopal Church in America,” ‘‘ Rochester 
Cathedral,” “‘ Medieval London,” and “Old St. Paul’s.” For some 
years he filled the position of editor of the “ Ancient and Modern 
Library of Theological Literature.” For nine years, 1864—73, the 
late Canon was Professor of Modern History in Queen’s College, 
London. He also contributed the Dickens chapters to the 
“Memorials of Kent,” published last year. 

Canon Benham was twice married, first to Louisa, daughter of 
Mr. Lewis Engelbach, and, this lady dying in 1870, secondly to 
Caroline Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Joseph Sandell, of Old Basing, 
Hants. He leaves two daughters. For along period the Rector of 
St. Edmund’s had filled a highly influential position in London, and 
especially in the City, and his absence from the services and councils 
of the Church will be deeply mourned. 

He was an ardent admirer of Dickens as a man, and a great student 
of his books from the days when he lived with his father in the little 
Hampshire village. He has told the story of how ke used to 
surreptitiously obtain the packets containing the parts of Dickens’s 
early books, which were addressed to some prominent person in the 
village, and greedily read them in a quiet corner before theY were 
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allowed to be delivered to the rightful owner by the postman. The 
love for these books remained with him to the end. 

His interest in the Fellowship was very keen, and he never missed 
an opportunity of being present at our monthly meetings when his_ 
busy life allowed it. He frequently took the chair at them and 
acted in an official capacity at more than one of our bazaars, and his 
genial good nature and buoyant spirit will be sadly missed, particu- 
larly by the members of the Dickens family, for whom he had a 
warm affection. 


HOW THEY HOAXED CHARLES DICKENS 


1 aL WELCH writes in Harper’s for August of his recent 

journey over the route which Dickens made famous in Martin 
Chuzzlewit, and tells some of the stories told him by men who met 
the great writer on his early visit to Ohio. 

“Although I had endeavoured all along this route of Dickens to 
obtain some interesting reminiscence from some one who had met 
him at the time, I had not succeeded until one afternoon as I sat 
in the parlour of the historic Neil House looking out on the stately 
Ohio Capitol Building. Then I had a talk wita the venerable and 
much-beloved citizen, Doctor Starling Loving, now over fourscore, 
still ‘ practising ’—and going around in a 40-horse-power machine. 
He told me of an incident that has not been in print, and is worth 
recording here, connected with three other well-known citizens of 
that day—Joseph Sullivant, Elijah Backus, and Matthew Gilbert. 
It happened in the Neil House. Dickens had been swallowing all 
sorts of Indian tales and wild border adventures that had been 
told with a long bow, and seemed peculiarly susceptible in accept- 
ing any statemegt, however ridiculous. He was also fond of 
mulled wine, and that and other ‘fixings’ being brought into his 
private parlour opened the way for the aforesaid committee of 
citizens to be sociable, and also put the author in good nature and in 
a receptive mood. ‘Joe’ Sullivant was describing the wild life 
back in the grizzly woods of the Scioto; Gilbert got out a stick and 
began whittling, with his chair tilted against the wall. ‘It was 
very evident,’ said the doctor, ‘that Dickens looked upon it all as 
customary manners, and did not seem especially surprised when 
’Lige Bacchus drew a knife from the back of his neck and began 
cleaning his nails with it.’ 

“<¢Hhjah,’ says Sullivant, ‘is that the knife you used on old 
Wheeler?’ 

““*Nope; left that sticking in him, and Hank Henshaw, the 
coroner, is holding it agin’ me—says something about circumstan- 
tial evidence, and you bet I’m keeping still!’ 

“«Dickens believed the whole business,’ said the doctor, ‘ until 
the boy8 saw him off the next day. Sullivant told him, and the 
great author gave a shriek of merriment. I’m the only living man, 
in this part of the State at least, who shook hands with him on 
that famous visit.’ ” 
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THE BOSTON DINNER TO CHARLES DICKENS 


( Conclusion.) 


{AL speech of Geurge §. Hilliard is a specimen of so brilliant a 

character that we present it in our columns, because we endea- 
vour to preserve whatever is rare and excellent in the literature of 
the day. It is an effort which, in its kind, has seldom been 
excelled. It is the emanation of an original and lofty intellect ; 
we are at a loss which to admire most—the classical purity of the 
language or the vigour and beauty of the ideas which it embel- 
lishes. Though well suited to the occasion, it was both above and 
beyond it; though making no studied eulogy on Mr. Dickens, it 
was the highest and happiest compliment that was paid to him—for 
it was a tribute to the great minds of England, and by hzs presence 
was that tribute called forth. If the author of the following 
oration (for a perfect oration it is) be not already one of the most 
distinguished men of his age and country, he will speedily become 
so, if his talents and erudition shall be so displayed as to win their 
due meed of the public approbation. 

Mr. President,—Our meeting together this evening is one of the 
agreeable results of the sympathy established between two great 
and distant nations by a common language and a common litera- 
ture. We are paying our cheerful tribute of gratitude and admira- 
tion to one who, though heretofore a stranger to us in person, has 
made his image a familiar presence in innumerable hearts, who has 
brightened the sunshine of many a happy and cheered the gloom 
of many a desponding breast, whose works have been companions 
to the solitary and a cordial in the sick man’s chamber, and whose 
natural pathos and thoughtful humour, flowing from a genius as 
healthy as it is inventive, have drawn more closely the ties which 
bind man to his brother man, and have given us a new sense of 
the wickedness of injustice, the deformity of selfishness, the beauty 
of self-sacrifice, the dignity of humble virtue, and the strength 
of that love which is found in ‘‘ huts where poor men lie.’’ The 
new harvest of applause which is gathered by the gifted minds of 
England, in a country separated from their own, by three thou- 
sand miles of ocean, is a privilege peculiar to them, and one to 
which no author, however rich in golden opinions won at home, 
can feel himself indifferent. No brow can be so thickly shaded 
with indigenous laurels as not to wear with emotion those which 
are the growth of a foreign soil. There is no homage so true and 
unquestionable as that which the stranger offers. At home the 
popularity of an author may, during his own life at least, be 
greatly increased by circumstances not at all affecting the in- 
trinsic value of his writings. The caprice of fashion, the accident 
of high rank or distinguished social position, the zeal of a literary 
faction or a political party may invest some ‘‘ Cynthia of the 
minute ’’ with a brief notoriety, which resembles true fame only 
as the meteor does the star. But popularity of this kind is of too 
flimsy and delicate a texture to bear transportation. It is only 
merit of a solid and durable fabric which can survive a voyage 
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across the Atlantic. It has been said, with as much truth as 
point, that a foreign nation is a sort of contemporaneous posterity. 
Their judgment resembles the calm, unbiassed voice of future ages. 
It has no infusion of personal feeling; it is a serene and un- 
impassioned verdict, neither won by favour nor withheld from 
prejudice. The admiration which comes from afar off is valuable 
in the direct ratio of its distance, as there is the same degree 
of assurance that it springs from no secondary cause, but is a 
spontaneous and unbought tribute. An English author might see 
with comparative unconcern his book upon a drawing-room table 
in London, but should he chance to meet a well-thumbed copy 
of it in a log-house beyond our western mountains, would not his 
heart swell with just pride at-the thought of the wide space through 
which his name was diffused and his influence felt, and would not 
his lips almost unconsciously utter the expression of the wander- 
ing Trojan— 
Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris? 

It is also probably true that, in our country, English authors 
find their warmest and most impassioned admirers. It is as true 
of the mind as of the eye, that distance lends enchantment to 
the view. There are no hues so soft and delicate as those with 
which the imagination invests that which is unseen or faintly dis- 
cerned. Remoteness in space has the same idealising effect as re- 
moteness of time. The voice that comes to us from the dim dis- 
tance is like that which comes to us from the dim past. We know 
but we do not feel the interval which separates Shakespeare from 
Scott, Milton from Wordsworth, Hume from Hallam. We know 
them only by those airy creations of the brain which speak to us 
through the printed page. Solitude, and silence, too, are the 
nurses of deep and strong feeling. That imaginative element, 
which exalts the love of Dante for Beatrice, and of Burns for his 
‘“ Mary in Heaven,’’ deepens the fervour of admiration with which 
the pale enthusiastic scholar, in some lonely farmhouse in New 
England, hangs over a favourite author, who, though perhaps a 
living contemporary, is recognised only as an absolute essence of 
genius, wisdom, or truth. The minds of men whom we see face 
to face appear to shine upon us darkly through the infirmities of 
a mortal frame. Their faculties are touched by weariness or pain, 
or some humiliating weakness or unhandsome passion thrusts its 
eclipsing shadow between us and the light of their genius. Not so 
with those to whom they speak only through the medium of books. 
In these we see the products of those golden hours, where all that 
was low is elevated, where all that was dark is illumined, and all 
that was earthly is transfigured. Books have no touch of personal 
infirmity—theirs is undying bloom, immortal youth, perennial 
fragrance, age cannot wrinkle, disease cannot blight, death can- 
not pierce them. The personal image of the author is quite as 
likely to be a hindrance as a help to his book. The actor who 
played with Shakespeare in his own Hamlet probably did but im- 
perfect justice to that wonderful play, and the next-door neigh- 
bour of a popular author will be very likely to read his books 
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with a carping, censorious spirit, unknown to him who has seen 
his visage only in his mind. . 

Mr. President, I dwell with pleasure on the consideration to 
which an occasion like this gives birth. It is good for us to be 
here. Whatever has a tendency to make two great nations forget 
those things in which they differ, and remember those only in 
which they have a common interest, is a benefit to them both. 
Whatever makes the hearts of two countries beat in unison makes 
them more enamoured of harmony, more sensitive to discord. 
Honour to the men of genius who have made two hemispheres 
thrill to the same electric touch ; who at the same time and with the 
same potent spell are ruling the hearts of men in the mountains of 
Scotland, the forests of Canada, the hillsides of New England, the 
prairies of Illinois, and the burning plains of India. Their in- 
fluence, so far as it extends, is a peaceful and a humanising one. 
When you have instructed two men with the same wisdom, and 
charmed them with the same wit, you have -established between 
them a bond of sympathy, however slight, and made it so much 
the more difficult to set them at variance. When I remember 
the history of England, how much she has done for law, liberty, 
virtue and religion—for all that beautifies and dignifies life—when 
I recollect how much that is most valuable and characteristic in 
our institutions is borrowed from her—when I recall our obliga- 
tions to her matchless literature, I feel a throb of gratitude that 
Chatham’s language is my mother tongue, and my heart warms to 
the land of my fathers ; I embrace, with peculiar satisfaction, every 
consideration that tends to give us a unity of spirit in the bond 
of peace—to make us blind to each other’s faults, and kind to 
each other’s virtues. I feel all the force of the fine lines of one 
whom we have the honour to receive as a guest this evening :— 

Though ages long have passed 
Since our fathers left their home; 
Their pilot in the blast, 
O’er urtravelled seas to roam, 
Yet lives the blood of England in our veins! 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame, 
Which no tyranny can tame, 
By its chains? 
x * * * * 
While the manners, while the arts 
% That mould a nation’s soul 
Still cling around our hearts, 
Between let ocean roll, 
Our joint communion breaking with the sun. 
Yet still from either beach . 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
Mcre audible than speech— 
We are one. 


It is now sixty-seven years since the rapid growth of our coun- 
try was sketched by Mr. Burke, in the course of his speech on 
conciliation with America, in a passage whose picturesque beauty 
has made it one of the commonplaces of literature, in which he 
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represents the angel of Lord Bathurst drawing the curtain of 
futurity, unfolding the rising glories of England, and pointing out 
to him America, a little speck scarce visible in the mass of the 
national interest, yet which was destined before he tasted of death 
to show itself equal to the whole of that commerce which then 
attracted the admiration of the world. There are many now 
living whose lives extend over the whole of this period—and during 
that space what memorable changes have taken place in the rela- 
tions of the two countries! Let us imagine the angel of that illus- 
trious orator and statesman, when the last words of that pro- 
found and beautiful speech were dying upon the air, withdrawing 
from the congratulations of his friends, and unfolding to him the 
future progress of that country, whose growth up to that period 
he had so felicitously sketched :—‘‘ There is that America, whose 
interests you have so well understood and so eloquently maintained, 
which, at this moment, is taking measures to withdraw from the 
protection and defy the power of the Mother Country. But 
mourn not that this bright jewel is destined to fall from your 
country’s crown. It is in obedience to the same law of Providence 
which sends the full-fledged bird from the nest, and the man 
from his father’s house. Man shall not be able to sever what 
the immutable laws of Providence have joined together. The 
chafing chains of colonial dependence shall be exchanged for ties 
light as air, yet strong as steel. The peaceful and profitable in- 
terchange of commerce—the same language—a common literature 
—similar laws, and kindred institutions shall bind you together 
with cords which neither cold-blooded policy, nor grasping selfish- 
ness, nor fratricidal war shall be able to snap. Discoveries in 
science and improvements in art shall be constantly contracting 
the ocean which separates you, and the genius of steam shall link 
your shores together with a chain of iron and flame. A new 
heritage of glory shall await some men of genius in those now un- 
peopled solitudes. The grand and lovely creations of your myriad- 
minded Shakespeare—the majestic lines of Milton—the stately 
energy of Dryden, and the compact elegance of Pope, shall form 
and train the minds of uncounted multitudes yet slumbering in the 
womb of the future. Her gifted and educated sons shall come 
over to your shores with a feeling akin to that which sends the 
Mussulman to Mecca. Your St. Paul’s shall kindle their devotion ; 
your Westminster Abbey shall warm their patriotism ; your Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and Abbotsford shall awaken in their bosoms a 
depth of emotion in which your own countrymen will hardly be 
able to sympathise. Extraordinary physical advantages and the 
influence of genial institutions shall there give to the human race 
a rate of increase hitherto unparalleled, but the stream, however 
much it be widened and prolonged, shall retain the character of the 
fountain from which it first flowed. Every wave of population 
that gains upon that vast green wilderness shall bear with it the 
blood, the speech, and the books of England, and in transmitting 
to the generations that come after it her arts, her literature, and 
her laws.’’ If this had been revealed to him would it not have 
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required all the glow of his imagination and all the strength of 
his judgment to believe it? Let us who are seeing the fulfilment 
of the vision utter the prayer that no sullen clouds of coldness or 
estrangement may ever obscure these fair relations, and that the 
madness of man may never mar the benevolent purposes of God. 

Mr. Hillard concluded by giving the following toast, which was 
drunk standing :— 

‘‘The gifted minds of England. Hers by birth; ours by adop- 
tion.”’ 


MR. ISAAC FRANK HOLDEN 


\ E regret to record the death of Mr. Isaac Frank Holden at the 

early age of forty, which took place on August 10th. He had 
been a member of the Dickens Fellowship (Manchester Branch) since 
its foundation, and was elected soon after as. hon. treasurer, which 
office he never relinquished. Until his recent illness he had not 
missed a single council, general, or other meeting of that body, and 
altogether he was held in the highest esteem by his fellow-members 
for his energetic, yet unostentatious attention to all matters coming 
within his province, and for his real interest in everything apper- 
taining to the work of the branch. 

Mr. Holden was a particularly unobtrusive, kind, thoughtful, and 
sympathetic comrade. A “ back seat” was ever his form, although 
officially in the van of the movement, and it was with difficulty he 
could be drawn out into the open. He was a thorough “ Dickensian,” 
and never deemed anything a trouble which might prove an 
advantage to the ‘* Fellowship.” 

At the funeral the Dickens Fellowship was represented by many 
members of the branch, including Messrs. George F’. Gadd (president), 
Albert Nicholson (ex-president), John Harwood (past president), 
John Ambler (chairman), Joseph L. Axon (hon. financial secretary), 
Robert Humphreys, R. Bagot, and G. A. de Twornicki, and Miss 
Lawton and Miss Billinge. 

A spray of white heather was sent for the coffin by Mrs. Albert 
Nicholson, and the Dickens Fellowship laid upon it a card bearing 
tribute to “a kind, thoughtful, sympathetic, and helpful comrade.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


4 THE PROPHETIC NIXON 

Srr,—Observing in ‘“ When Found—”’ that a Dickensian has acquired 
a copy of the scarce book, ‘“ Nixon’s Cheshire Prophecies,’* may I call 
attention to one of the prophecies by that author. Before the arrest in 
the spring of 1820 of Thistlewood, Monument, and the other conspirators 
in Cato Street, London, he had published among his prophecies the fol- 
lowing :— : 

“When the Monument shall be brought to the Tower, 
Then shall fall Rebellion’s power.’’ 

And as the conspirators were taken to the Tower with one bearing the 
name of Monument, a paragraph headed, “A Prediction Oddly Fulfilled,”’ 
soon went the round of the papers, and the prophet was ‘“ honoured in 
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his own country,’’ notwithstanding the old common saying to the con- 
trary, and Nixon was spoken of in all directions. A paragraph quoting 
the odd fulfilment appears in the Hull Packet of April 24th, 1820, and 
possibly other provincial newspapers of about that date may have 
chronicled the same thing. The youthful Dickens, although then but 
eight years of age, would sooner or later hear much about Nixon as a 
wonderful man and prophet, and with this in his retentive mind, one 
can understand his making Sam Weller say to his father (as quoted by 
you) that he had ‘“‘ been a-prophecyin’ away, wery fine, like a red-faced 
Nixon, as the sixpenny books give picters on.’? As Dickens uses the 
plural, “ the sixpenny books,’’ perhaps the prophetic books came out for 
a while annually, the fulfilled prophecy alluded to being in the 1820 
issue. 
Yours truly, 
; Jonun Suppasy. 

7, Park Grove, Hull, Aug. 8th, 1910. 

Monument, it may be mentioned, was not beheaded, he being one of 
those who pleaded guilty, and was allowed to give King’s evidence. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BENALLA (Australia).—This Branch is making steady headway, and 
is holding some very interesting meetings, which are well attended. 
The May one was notable for an interesting paper on Dombey and Son, 
by Mr. Payne, with appropriate readings by Mis. M. E. Taylor, Mrs. 
Wade, and Mr. Rossell. My. Hamilton Clarke gave an imaginary dis- 
cussion between a Dickensian and one who was not a Dickens admirer, 
which caused much amusement. The June meeting was devoted chiefly 
to Hard Times. Mr. Cross read a paper on the book as it dealt with the 
education question. My. Robinson also spoke to the subject, and Miss 
Halwell, Mr. W. Clark and Mrs. Wade gave readings. 


DUBLIN.—On Saturday afternoon, July 16th. the members, number- 
ing between 60 and 70, held an excursion to Lucan, under most successful 
conditions. On arrival at the Spa Restaurant, which was the head- 
quarters for the day, a photograph was taken of the party, the members 
of which then dispersed and rambled through the demesne and about the 
district, returning to the restaurant at 5.30, when a substantial tea was 
served. A beautifully fine evening enabled the party to remain out of 
doors until dusk, after which an entertainment was held in the concert 
recom, where a thoroughly enjoyable programme of musical and elocu- 
tionary items was contributed by a number of members. Myr. George A. 
Young, chairman of Committee, presided over the function. In the 
course of a short address the chairman referred to the success achieved 
by the Dublin branch of the Dickens Fellowship and the progress it has 
made since its inauguration in 1907, and expressed a confident hope that 
its future career would be a prosperous one. In well-chosen terins he 
then referred to the illness of Sir Charles Cameron, who has been Presi- 
dent of the Branch since its formation, and voiced the feeling of everyone 
present in wishing him a speedy recovery from his recent sad accident. 
A resolution of sympathy and good wishes was passed accordingly and 
despatched to Sir Charles by telegraph. 

On the motion of Mr. M. D. Collins a hearty vote of thanks was passed 
by acclamation to Miss Florence Steel, who had entire charge of the 
arrangements for the excursion, which was carried out to the greatest 
possible advantage. 
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EDINBURGH anp LEITH.—The arrangements for the coming session 
are practically completed. The Rev. Andrew Benvie, B.D., is to give the 
opening lecture on October 5th, his subject being ‘Charles Dickens: His 
Motive and Methods.” The two novels to be taken up for special study are 
Great Expectations and Our Mutual Friend. There will be a magazine 
night, a special Christmas entertainment, and at the birthday celebration 
Mr. George Cairncross, a capable Edinburgh elocutionist, will give a Dickens 
recital, to be supplemented with a few musical items. Altogether, a 
session of quite unusual interest is anticipated. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS, &c. 

“First and Harly American Editions of the Works of Charles Dickens.” 
By William Glyde Wilkins. With reproductions of covers, &c. Privately 
printed. The Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. $2.00. 

‘* Set of Seven Post-cards of the Golden Cross Hotel, Charing Cross.” 6d. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“The Charles Dickens Testimonial.” (Illus.) Strand Magazine, August. 

“The Mississippi Eden.” By Deshler Welch. (Illus.) Harper's 
Magazine, August. 

‘The Secret of Dickens’s Influence.” The Reader's Review, August. 

‘Written in a Library: The ‘Tale of Two Cities,’” ii. and iii. Bristol 
Times and Mirror, July 16th and 23rd. y 

“The Moral Pocket Handkerchief.” By C. Van Noorden. Evening 
News, July 23rd. 

“Dickens, the Poet of English Democracy.” By C. H. Heydemann, 
Ph.D. Weekly Dispatch, July 24th. 

“‘Bransby Williams: a Great Artist! Charles Dickens’s Understudy.” 
By J. H. Wrangham. Isle of Man Times, July 26th. 

‘“‘ Dickens and the ‘Advanced’ Woman.” Pall Mall Gazette, July 28th. 

“Pickwick Day by Day.’ By Percy Fitzgerald. Pall Mall Gazette, 
July 29th. 

“How I Illustrated Dickens: a Talk with Mr. Harry Furniss.” By 
Raymond Blathwayt. Great Thoughts, July 30th. 

‘‘ Broadstairs for Health: Memories of Dickens.” Daily Mail, Aug. 6th. 

‘Literary Legends and Landmarks of London: Little Nell’s Bedroom.” 
(Illus.) The Bystander, August 10th. 4 

“The Swing of thé Pendulum.” By Robert Bunting. (Dickens and 
Elementary School System.) The Teacher’s Aid, August 13th. 

“ Another Bit of Dickens Land Doomed” (Southwark). (Illus.) Daily 
Sketch, August 13th. ~ 

“ Little Dorrit’s Land.” (Illus.) Dazly Chronicle, August 16th. 

“The Irish Dickens.” 7. P.’s Weekly, August 19th. 

“ At Gad’s Hill.” The Schooimaster, August 20th. 


THE CHARLES DICKENS TESTIMONIAL 


‘ee following are among the important articles and references to 
the scheme :— 

The Times, Daily News, Morning Post, Daily Telegraph, Gloucester 
Citizen, Evening Standard, August 5th; Irish Times, Pall Mall Gazette, 
Manchester Guardian, August 6th; Freeman’s Journal, Dublin Ewening 
Mail, August 9th; Sunday School Chronicle, Manchester Guardian, 
August 11th; T.P.’s Weekly, August 12th; Spectator, Birmingham 
Daily Post, Sphere, Guardian, Bristol Western Daily Press, August 13th. 
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